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the custom seems to be growing up of drinki^"^&^
boiling water* When a guest calls at a house, either
formally or informally, the servant always serves him
with a cup of tea* This seems to be a much more sensible
way of receiving one's guest than the Western way of not
offering any beverage at all, unless, of course, it happens
to be tea time, or the caller is an intimate friend, when
perhaps whisky and soda will be offered* The Chinese
way, however, is decidedly superior; for a cup of tea
goes a long way towards refreshing a caller after his jour-
ney, or warming him up if the weather is wet and cold.

This tea is just the plain brewed liquid, without any
milk or sugar* It is drunk undiluted, without any other
accompaniment, although sometimes, especially if the
guest is an old acquaintance, nuts and sweets are also
served* The tea is just a refresher or thirst-quencher
and nothing more, although a great deal of business may
be transacted between the intervals of mutual drinking*

The English afternoon tea, however, is, to use an
Americanism, quite a stiff proposition,. It is not a mere
quencher or refresher, but a meal in .itself* The liquid
is seldom drunk undiluted; there must be milk and sugar
to go with it, if not also cream* Now this method of dilut-
ing the tea strikes an Easterner at first as quite improper ;
for all fragrance of the leaves is drowned in the taste of
milk and sugar* It is not tea, but tea plus milk and sugar*
But I for one do not wonder at it; because if the tea is
Ceylon, I certainly prefer it with tnilk and sugar* The
pure Chinese tea, however, has less tannin than the Indian
tea; therefore, no milk or sugar is required*

Moreover, to drink just the beverage and eat naught